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THE LIVING WAGE IN THE COURTS 


The decisicn of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia, handed 
down on Novembsr 6, declaring the Minimum Wage Law of the District unconstitu- 
tional, is now available in printed form, together with a dissenting opinion by 
the Chief Justices of the court. Taken together these two opinions are of tre- 
mendous import. ‘they go far toward explairing the widespread hostility of labor 
to the courts; thev reveal ths fact thit the members of a single ccurt may hold 
uttsrly sorflicting theories of the lav; and thay disclose, on the testimony of 
tha Chief Justice himself, the danzer that an important judicial tribunal may 
i become a prey tc rartisan propaganda. The majority opirion —~ and a majority 
ir this case means two out of thres — contains in addition to an interpretation 
of the law, an extreordirary pronouncement concerning wages, for which a carée- 
ful study of the econcmic guestions involved diccleses no basis. "High wages," 
said the ccurt in this rajority opinion, "do not necessarily tend to gocd mer- 
als, or the promotion of the géneral walfare. The stenda:d cf virtue and moral 
ity is no higher anong ths prosperous than amtrg the poor. Their worth cannot 
be measured in dollars acd cewts, or prom-ted by a lesal subsidy. Never huve 
woges been so high 2s since tha cutbreak of tre late war, and never in the his- : 
tory of the republic has crim: been so universals and -his ccncition, it must 
ke cencedei, nas made » tike unfavorable imorsssion the wevais of the pane 


plo. A wage cpon ceomeetitive ability is just, and leeds frugality and { 
honest industry, ani insvira: an arbition to attain the highest ocssible offi- 


cieney, while the equal wage yporslyses ambition ond promotes prodirality and 
indolenco. It takes aszay the strorgest incentivs to huran labor, thrift and 
efficiency, workrs injustice to employe and emvlsyor alike, thus affecting 
injuriously the whoJe scci@l and industeial fabric. Exveriencs tas dexonstrated 


that a fixéd minivun wage means, in the last analysis, a fixed wave; since the i 
eaployer, being compelled to advance some +9 a highe« than their earning 


capacity, will, to equalize the cost of opera:zion, jowrr the wage cf the more 
competent to the common basis." 


The Chief Justice, in his dissenting opinion scores tha majority for 

this statement which he considers wholly gratuitous. “Phe question presented 

by these cases is not one of economics. It docs not call for a decision with 

respect to what constitutes thrift or lack of thrift. Nor is the wisdom or non- 

F wisdom of the statute before the court. It is no part of our function te deal 

with such matters, and any discussion of them is quits beside the case. Our 
authority is limited to the single question, Had Congress the right to pass the 
act? When we decide that, we decide everything we have any right to touch. 


| 


All else that is said, no matter how vehemently, is merely obiter," To the 
sweeping statements of the majority opinion in denunciation of the minien= 
wage principle, the Uhief Justice opposes a formidable array of facts; “Thir- 
teen states of the union, either by a statute or ea constitutional proviesion, 
Argentina, France, Great Britain, Norway, Austria, and eight provinces of Can- 
ada, by legislative acts, have provided for a minimum wage for women on the 
theory that it tends to safeguard their health. Students of the subject and 
public boards in different parts of the world have found and declared as a re- 
sult of thorough investigation that minigum wage stimulates industrial effi- 
ciency and aids industrial peace, and the experience of other countries may be 
considered by Congress in enacting such legislation as this: Muller v. Oregon, 
208 U. 8, 412, 419, This shows that in the judgment of a large part of the 
world there is an intimate relation between a minimum wage and the public 


welfare." 


Moreover, the Ohief Justice points out that his associates on the 
bench, in citing this Muller v. Oregon case, quoted only the following: “It is 
undoubtedly true, as more than once declared by this court, that the general 
right to contract in relation to one’s business is part of the liberty ef the 
individual, protected by the Fourteenth Amendment"; and that they omitted the 
concluding part of the sentence — “yet it is equally well settled that this 
liberty is not absolute and extending to ali contracts, and that a state may, 
without conflicting with the provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment, restrict 
in many respects the individual’s power of contract." 


In a passage that will doubtless be cited many times by labor leaders 
and sympathizers, the majority opinion declares that of the three principles 
for which government exists — the protection of life, liberty, and property — 
the chief is property, because the interference with the free use and enjoy- 
ment of property leads to anarchy and revolution. 


Answering, the Chief Justice says that the upholding of the Minimum 
Wage act would have no such evil consequences, "On the contrary I am convinced 
the opposite effect would be produced, because the decision would demonstrate 
that this government, as framed by the fathers, has ample power, and those in- 
vested with that power have the disposition, to protect the weak against the 
strong by administering justice to both. If the power did not exist and the 
government could not interfere but would have to stand supinely by while wrong 
dominated right, there wight be some basis for the contention that a change is 
necessary in our institutions; but with the recognition of the power, virile — 
and efficient, the contention loses all force it might otherwise have." 


The case has another serious aspect, It had been previously decided by 
the court in a majority opinion which upheld the act, but at that time a member 
of the Supreme Court of the District was sitting in the place of a member of 
the Court of Appeals during the latter*s illness. The decision, however, was 
rendered after he had returned to the bench and the case was reopened Ona . 
technical point which the Chief Justice declares to be without validity, citing 
specific precedent in support of his statement. After reciting the events 
leading up to the final decision in the case, the Chief Justice says: “It 
would seem from the foregoing that the appellants, finding themselves defeated, 
sought a justice who had not sat in the case but who, they believed, would be 
favorable to them, and induced him, by an appeal directed to him personally, to 
assume jurisdiction and join with the dissenting justice in an attempt to over- 
rule the decisions of the court. I shall not characterize such practice ~ let 


the facts speek for themselves." 
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During the summer a statement eas published in various snuiuk deem 
out the country to the effect that Miss Ethel M. Johnsou, Assistant 

er of the Departaent df Labor and Industries of Massachusetts, had seid in en . 
interview that $9,00 was a sufficiently large weekly wage to cover the cost of 
the necessities of life for a working girl. The story, though baseless has nae 
wide circulation, and Miss Johnson reputes it as follows: 


"The article is pure fabrication. The alleged interview was published 
while I was on vacation. The statements ascribed to me are untrue and in no 
way represent my views, I have never said that $9,00 a week is sufficient to 
enable a working girl to moet the necessities of life and that $17 will supply 


her with luxuries, nor have I ever said that working girls are extravagant or 
that they do not know how to spend their money. I am not the author of any 
clothing budget or any cost of living budget. 


"Under the Massachusetts law, it is the wage board and not the Ooumi.s- 
sion which makes recommendation as to the amount necessary for a working | 
+0 geet the cost of living, In view of this fact, I have always retrained 


expressing any on the subject... 


“The reporter who is responsible for the story secured a budget pre- 
pared by an employer member of one of the Commission’s wage boards and used 
thig as the basis for the article, As the budget was not —n by the wage 
amet te there is no excuse for its publication.” 


Professor William C. Bagley of Columbia University read an informing 
paper on the “Mational Responsibilities for the Improvement of Rural Education®, 
at the recent conference of the American Country Life Association held in Mew 
York City. Speaking of the much talked of army tests he seid “Whether it be ~ 
true, as the army figures seem to indicate, that one fourth of our young men 
are unable to read a newspaper intelligently or write an intelligible jetter, 
| s0-wafortunate a condition would not be at all surprising in view of the feet 
| that at least ome fourth of our elementary teachers are no more than boys and 
girls themselves and have had in preparation for their responsible work 20 
| ‘trainicg that really deserves the name. Practically one fourth of a1 our ele- 
| mentary teachers and one balf of our rural teachers would be disqualified to 
| vote because of their youth, and yet we nonchalantly delegate to them a respon- 

' sibility in comparison with which the priviloge of tbe ballot is a mere baga- 
_ telle, for we make them potential agents in determining the votes of some siz 
million citizens in embryo." 


= Professor Bagley listed 1 some of the gore serious defects in the —" 
.. school systems “First, in typical states, the everage length of service of the 
| rural teachers is not more than two years’ as against eight or nine years for 
the urban teachers; secondly, an overwhel majority of the rural teachers 
have not passed the age of twenty-one, Ze tens of thousands of them are only 
sixteen, sevemteen, and eighteen years 024; thirdly, the proportion of rural 
teachers who have had any training eter for their work is sc small.as to 
be practically negligible; and fourthly, the supervision which has been deyel- 
oped in. the city school systems, and dah’ has done something to counteract 
evils inherent in the public attitude toqard elementary teaching, is 
in the rural schools.” These schools it must be ronembered 
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more thes of the bors end pirls of the'wation and the equipment of tho 
majorit cf the votevs “a the nation generally will be limited to what these 
achaols Provessor Bagley states that out of every six ijliterates 
in our »ateva bore nonvintion tive Jive in the rural districts, which is to be 
excected mien t+ is reeliszed that the great majority of our untrained ana un- 
dertrained teachers are in the rural schools. 


An +o the remedy Professor Bagley sees none exceot through Federal aid. 
"I belisve that the anly way in which this condition can be met is to provide 
for competent ctiderts subsidies or scholarships sufficiently genercus to en- 
able them tc undertake nrover vreparation for the service without expense to 
their pareots. ven with higher salaries, I believe thet such a policy will be 
needed if wa ern to keer the profession open to young people from the type of 
family that we hive hitherto derended uvon to supply our teachers." 


aid is considered becuse local ravemias ara inade- 
quate, the Pejernl Gavernnent throuch the income tax and through imnort 
duties hee snureces of revenne not oper to the stetess; also because the Federal 
Government, while it shovid not control local education, has » Jargo stake in 
the efficiency of schol systems: “For New York to contributes to the edu- 
cational develonnent of the South and Middle Wsat is just as sound n business 
proposition ns for New York to contribute as it does now to the sunport of the 
Deprrtment of Acritultures; it is just ss sovnd business proposition as for the 
International Harvester Gennany +o sperd nart of its »rofits in suvporting an 
educational denartment to rive general egricultareal instruction to the farmers 
who buy its implements. All this is neither charity nor confiscation; it is 


good business." 


The atms thet Profesvor Bagley seeks to further are embodied in the 
bill wrich awnits attion by Careracs, It provides for thse cre- 
ation of Federal of eduction sod for the annropriation of Federal 
funds 4:9 enconrags the promatior of educations] projects by the states. The 
Pollowine spacifie aims (©) of illiteracy; (b) Amori- 
canizoticn 9? foraien borns (ec) promotion of nhvsienl training and ser- 
vires (d) trninine of tenchers; (4) equalization of educatioral opncrtunities 
within the Stetes’ bordes, The bill has been ohjacted to for several reasons, 
particulertde evn the ground thet i4 will rasult in centralizing control of edu- 
cation ir the Feders] Government. Profossor Bugley says that this fear is 
groundless. Tha framers of the bill have carofully avoided the difficulties 
that have been encountered in the administra-ion of the Smith-Hushes Act passed 
in 1917 fre tha cf vocational education. Ths language of the bill 
safeguerds the contro?’ of educstion by the stntes. Professor Fegley further 
argues thas the Unjted Strotesg hes set a rracedent for Federal initiative and 
aid in rzricvitural, commercial, and other welfaca projects in rone of which 
has the a.ministration tenied toward Federal. control. 


HE CONTROVERSY OVER IMMIGRATION RESTRICTION 


She peess of Nowenher 29 carried the report thet the ministration 
finds no rev ta modify «55 immigration restrictions in order +9 pormit refugees 
fron Asia Minor to core into this country in excess of tha quota vrovided for 
under “he praseant Jaw. Tt had been pron-sed purely as hurane measu~s that 
some way should ha found to provide asylum in this country for these refugees, 
It appears thet Conerresional action will b= nacaorsary in order to secure this 
result. Orgenized lebor looks with suspicion on anv attempt +o modify the pres- 
ens Jaw in the direction of freer immigration, and will opposo any such ac- 
tion in the present instance. 


| 
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On tho other hand, large numbers of employers are openly seeking an 
increase in immigration in order to relieve @ threatened labor shortage as 
business revives. The November bulletin of the American Exchange National 
Bank of New York contains the following illuminating paragraph: "A shortage 
of common labor in many cof the basic industries is now reported and agitation 
for a modification of the three per cent immigration law has already begun. 

On behalf of a modification of the law so as to admit a greater number of de- 
sirable immigrants each year, it is urged that the native American will not 
stoop to degrading and toilsome labor and for that reason there is no other 
solution of the problem of an adequate labor supply in this field. The recent 
increase in wages of common labor by the United States Steel Corporation is 
attributed by some to a shortage in the labor supply, due to the restrictions 
imposed by the immigration laws. Other large employers of labor have been af- 
fected, and it is claimei that a reconsideration of the immigration problem 
with a view to a modification of the law cannot be delayed much longsr without 
serious results to the economic welfare of the country.” 


It would be by no means fair, however, to assume that a majority of 
American manufacturers consider only those Americans “desirable” who will 
"stoop to degrading and toilsome labor". 


THE COMMODITY THEORY OF LABOR 


Tha “Naticnal Fovrders’® Asscciation Weekly Letter for November 2 states 
with unusu:l clearness wiat is commonly called the commodity theory of labor. 
"There is no difference in *. lling work, if it can be so described, and in 
se.ling seoceriss. Taere should be a delivery cf full day just as there is 
a delivery of 2 full vouna. Of course the measure of ua day's work is not de- 
sermined as ensily as ih masure of a pound of tes, ard therefore much rests 
with the worker himsclf. Faiiure to deliver the required amount of work is 
just as mush cheatin: nas rdding a quarter of s pound by pressure on the scales. 
Wo are naving verious investigations and we have many public men studying the 
question of vases ana and sorts of things. Why not have an inves- 
Sigation of the percentaye of slacking in work and see if it is possible to 
being woout the Gclivery cf? ar honest day’s work for the payment of an honest 


dollari" 


Thera is ne controversy, of ccurse, over the moral issue involved in 
Lis <tateme-s but protably ¢ large proportion of the controversies in the in- 
dustrial world sro srace:ble to u conflict of views as to the nature of labor 
itself. Workmen in gener.l will assent to the principle of a fair day’s work 
oy a fair duy'’s pny but they cbhiect to the theory that labor can be weighed 
measured as fecd, clothing, cr building materials and assigned a stated 
vadue without vefererce to a cnhunging stancerc of living or to the satisfac- 
tion of intellectual and spiritual wants. 


ENGLAND AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Dr. albert Dawson’s Lonion Letter, dated November 11, contains the 
following: "There is cne policy on wich ail parties and nearly all politi- 
cians are agreed - tne necessity for a League of Nations and coOperation with 
the Usited States. Mr. Lioyd George is in favor of all the countries cf Eurcpe 
being enrolled in the League anc of making every reasonable concession in order 
+7 induce America to joing stherwi-e, the Letgue will be crippled, it cannot 
serve its full purpose, because it will not have ths necessary authority and 
} Working with the United States, he says, ought to be one of the chief 
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that his whole foreign policy will be based on the League, which he has brought 
3 into oloser relation with the British Foreign Office, and, like Mr. Lleyd 

q George, he insists that the maintenance of friendship and good understanding 

3 with the United States, based on community of inherited ideals, as well as re- 

4 cent comradeship in arms, must always be a principal aim of British policy. The 
4 Independent Liberals, under Mr. Asquith, and the Labor Party give the League of 
Nations and cooperation with America a foremost place in their programs. They 
also urge that the League should be given more power. Mr. Lloyd George is ac- 
cused of rendering lip service to it, but keeping it under his heel, and only 
turning over to it international problems that the Supreme Council were unable 
or unwilling to tackle. Large numbers of British people are determined that the 
League shall be made a reality and have its powers enlarged, and Lord Robert 
Cecil urges the churches to do what politicians cannot do, give the League a 
soul, without which it cannot do any real good.” 


In view of the continved controversy in this country over the part that 
the church and the pulpit should play in politics and the solution of social 
problems, the following passage from the letter is interesting: "More than a 
dozen Free Shurch ministers and thirteen members of the Society of Priends, in- 
cluding two women, are candidates at the present election. The Bishop of Bir- 
mingham claims that the clergy and ministers by thoir intimate knowledge of the 
conditions under which their people live, are peculiarly well fitted to bring 
the needs of the community before Parliament." 


THE INTERNATIONAL Y. M.-0. A. CONVENTION 


On November 14-19 the forty-first International Convention of the Young 
Wen’s Christian Association was held at Atlantic City. Writing concerning it 
in the weekly publication of the Twonty-Third Street Branch, New York City, Ur. 
Burt B. Farnsworth says: "The liberal trend which first made its appearance in 
the Washington Convention in 1907 and which has continued, with some advances 
and some set-backs, from that time, seemed to mark greater progress in all the 
actions of the Convention at Atlantic City than has ever been witnessed before.® 
The report of a commission which was appointed in 1907 to deal with the basis 
of active membership was presented at the Atlentic City meeting. After full 
aiscussion it was voted that associations may hereafter at their discretion 
choose not to exceed 10 per cent of their managing boards from members of the 
Association rot identified with the s4-called evangelical churches, provided 
these persons accnapt wiat is known as the Paris basis (a statement of Christian 
faith adopted in Paris in 1855). ‘Thus it appears that while there is no essen- 
tial change in tho theological requirement for membsrs of the Association, it 
is no longer necessary for all the officers of lecal associations to be evan- 
gelical Protestant Christians. Speaking of the convention in general Mr. 
Farnsworth says: “It was interesting to note that so far as we were able to 
observe those delegates who ars conservative in their theology are also the 
least sympethetic toward what is known as tne Social Gospel. To all the younger 
men in the Convention, as well as the forward looking men of the brotherhood, 
the Atlantic City Convention marks a great step forward, not primarily because 
of what was actually accomplished but by virtue of the fact that all men, lib- 
erals and conservatives, are coming to see that we are living in a new day, 
facing new conditions, with new problems to be solved, and that these must be 
3 met with e spirit of open-mindedness which must be willing to deal with men as 
E they are rather than as we wish them to be." 


BRITISH Y. W. C. A’s. COUNSEL TO INVESTORS 


The following rosolution passed by the Executive Committee of the 
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British Y. W. C. A., in February, 1920, seems to have been little noted in this 
country: "The Young Women’s Christian Assowciation of Great Britain wish to 
state publicly that they are convinced that the claims of workers to adequate 
wages come before the claims of shareholders to dividends. 


"They desire to urge upon those of their members, who are shareholders, 
the duty of accepting their responsibilities towards those whose labours help 
to produce their dividend:. YPurther they feel convinced that members should 
inform themselves as fully 2s possible as to conditions of employment and, as 
one means to this end, attend shareholders’ meetings." 


A CAMPAIGN TEXT BOOK FOR THE "WAR ON WAR" 


The National Csuncil for Reduction of Armaments, Washington, D. ©., has 
brought out a pam-hlet entitled "War on War", which is designated as a cam:aign 
text book. I+ is by Frodserick J. Libby, Executive Secretary of the Council. 

It contains a large assortment of quotations givirg information and expressing 
Opinion on behalf of the effort to outlaw war. iducational programs are sug- 
gested, and there is also a directory cf organizations working for peace and 
much valuable data on the anti-war movement. 


The cost of the Great War is expressed in figures (taken from General 
Bliss’ "What Really Happened at Paris") as follows: 


« « 5,983,600 
« « $337,946,179,657 


Total deaths in battle .... 
Number wounded 
Prisoners and missing .... 
Total cost (in human labor) . 


A brief bibliography is appended. 
A READING COURSE ON WORLD AFFAIRS 


The Institute of International Information, of which Dr. Wallace W. 
Atwond, President of Clark University, is Director, begins in the December 
number of OUK WORLD magazine, the publication of a monthly reading course on 
world affairs entitled "What would you do about it?" This course, which is 
under the direction of an Editorial Council of fourteen well-known educators 
and business men, will deal each month with the principal articles in OUR WORLD 
and the reading references will be confined to such books as will be found in 


most public libraries. 
"THE JOURNAL OF SOCIAL FORCES" 


A new bi-monthly magazine, bearing the above title, made its appear- 
ance in November. It is published by the University of North Carolina Press. 
Howard W. Odum, of the University of North Carolina heads the editorial staff. 
Its announced primary aim is to “build well for North Carolina, and to become 
a southern medium of study and expression.” It will not be sectional, however, 
in any limiting sense. Professors Gillin of Wisconsin, Burgess of Chicago and 
Ogburn of Columbia are among the stated contributing editors and the opening 
article in the first issue is by Professor Giddings of Columbia, on "The Mea- 
surement of Social Forces". The scope of the magazine is to be wide, including 
social theory, welfare programs, community organization, the teaching of social 
science, race problems, the churches and social service, book reviews, etc. 


($2.50 a year, five issues.) 
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MEXICO AND THE UNITED STATES 


Although attracting less attention than cur relations with European 
governments, the controversy between the State Department and the Obregon gov- 
ernment in Mexico is one of great significance and illustrates with unusual 
clearness the relation between economic interests and diplomatic affairs. The 
controversy which has lately received fresh notice in the press has really 
been somewhat acute for many months. . 


The difficulty arises Out of the interpretation of the Mexican Consti- 
tution, adopted in 1917, and relates specifically to Article 27. The Mexican 
Constitution is a somewhat revolutionary document which has apparently fur- 
nished the basis for certain provisions in national constitutions more recently 
adopted in Germany, Peru and Czechoslovakia. Article 27 provides that the na- 
tion will have the right “to impose on private property such limitations as 
the public interest may demand as well as the right to regulate the develop- 
ment of natural resources, which are susceptible of appropriation, in order 
to conserve them end equitably to distribute the public wealth." A further 


provision is the following: 


"In the Nation is vested direct ownership of all minerals or substances 
which in veins, layers, masses, or beds constitute deposits whose nature is 
different from the components of the land, such as minerals from which metals 
and metaloids used for industrial purposes are extracted; beds of precious 
stones, rock salt and salt lakes formed directly by marine waters, products 
derived from the decomposition of rocks, when their exploitation requires un- 
derground work; phosphates which may be used for fertilizers; solid mineral 
fuels; petroleum and all hydrocarbons —- solid, liquid or gaseous." 

The Question of Property Rights 

Thus it follows that the ownership of surface soil does not confer 
ownership of resources under the surface. Controversy arises over the con- 
struction of this article: is it retroactive or does it apply only to the ac- 
quirement of title to mineral resources in the future? It would appear that 
the revolutionary government finds nothing repugnant in the idea of expropria- 
tion implied in a retroactive interpretation of the Article. However, the 
American State Department has repeatedly declared its unwillingness to accept 
such an interpretation, although recognizing the right of the Mexican govern- 
ment to make any arrangements that it desires as to future domestic policies, 
On June 7, 1921, the State Department issued a statement declaring that: 


| 
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"The fundamental question which confronts the Government of the United 
i States in considering its relation with Mexico is the safeguarding of property 
rights against confiscation. Mexico is free to adopt any policy which she 
pleases with respect to her public lands, but she is not free to destroy with- 
out compensation valid titles which have been obtained by American citizens 
under Mexican laws. A confiscatory policy strixes not only at the interests 
i of particular individuals, but at the foundations of international intercourse, 
for it is only on the basis of the security of property validly possessed under 
the laws existing at the time of its acquisition, that commercial transactions 
between the peoples of two countries and the conduct of activities in helpful 
cooperation are possible. ... 


"Accordingly this Government has proposed a Treaty of Amity and Com- 

merce with Mexico, in which Mexico will agree to safeguard the rights of pro- 

perty which attached before the Constitution of 1917 was promulgated. The 

question, it will be observed, is not one of a particular administration but of 

the agreemont of the nation in proper form which has become necessary as an in- 

ternational matter because of the provisions of its domestic legislation." 

The Condition Of Recognition 
The statement carried further the assurance that satisfaction of our 

| Government on this question of safeguarding property rights would insure "con- 

currently with that act" the recogniticn of the Mexican Government. The Mexican i 

Government has been unwilling to handle the matter in this way, and the State 

Departuwent, after the analogy of American practice has looked to the Mexican 

Supreme Court to interpret Article 27. In Mexican law five such decisions are 

required to constitute a binding precedent. On August 10, 1922, the State De- : 


partment issued a further statement, to the effect that five "“amparo” cases 
(corresponding rather closely to our injunction cases) had been decided by the 
Supreme Court, which appeared to establish that Article 27 of the Mexican Con- 
stitution is not retroactive, in that it "does not injure previous and legiti- 
mately acquired rights." But the State Department pointed out that it was 
necessary further to define the term “acquired right." The Department drew 
from these decisions the inference that while petroleum properties in process 
of development before May 1917 are protected from a retroactive application of 
Article 27, they do not deal effectively with the rights of American citizens 
in the case of mineral lands, ownership of which was acquired prior to May l, 
1917, but development of which had not been begun prior to that date. 


The statement of August 10 pointed out that the Mexican Government had 
informed our State Department that the Mexican Congress "has sole authority to 

regulate by an appropriute Organic Law the interpretation of the precepts of 
the Constitution and that no Organic Law for this purpose has yet been enacted." 

The State Department has taken the position that it was not particular as to 

the form of assurance against confiscation of American property interests, but 
would insist upon having that assurance in one way or another before recognizing 
the Obregon Government. If a treaty or a Supreme Court decision covering the 
matter would not suffice a satisfactory act passed by the next Congress would 

be acceptable, 


It was at this point that the recent disturbance occurred. The State 
Department is very reticent in matters of this kind, especially with respect 
to specific inquiries. I+ appears, however, that the American Chargé d' 
Affaires in Mexico, Mr. George T. Summerlin. received what he understood was 
a copy of such @ proposed law, dealing with this matter of constitutional 
interpretation and transmitted it to the American State Department, which in- 
formed tne Moxican Government that the bill did not give the satisfaction which 
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the State Department would insist upon. General Obregon indignantly rejected 
this interference, as he called it, with the independent exercise by the 
Mexican Government of its sovereign power to regulate its domestic affairs. 

On November 18 our State Department issued a statement repudiating any inten- 
tion to interfere in Mexican affairs, and insisted that in transmitting this 
communication through the American Charge d’Affaires it had been desirous only 
of assisting in arriving at a basis of settlement. 


Recognition of a new government by another government sometimes means 
but little. In the case of Mexico and-the United States it means everything. 
There can be no economic security in Mexico without reference to the policy of 
the United States toward its southern neighbor. Our nationals expect protec- 
tion from their government for their property rights and until our Government 
enters into formal and friendly relations with the Mexican Government they 
find no basis for such assurance. Not only so, but the precedent that has been 
set by the punitive expedition under General Pershing and by the Tampico affair 
has created great uncertainty in the minds of Mexican people as to the future 
course of the United States. 

American and Mexican Precedents Compared 

Two points of comparison between the policy of the United States and 
of Mexico are to be seen in this record of events, which are likely to be 
overlooked. First, the provision of the Mexican Constitution for the social 
ownership of subsoil resources, in so far as it relates to oil fields, strongly 
suggests the decision of the United States Supreme Court in the case of Ohio 
Oil Company vs. Indiann (177 J.S., 209), in which the court held that petroleum 
in its very nature “is a public thing subject to the absolute control of the 
S-ate, which, although it allows it tc be reduced to possession, may at its 
will, not only regulate it, but wholly forbid its future taking." This seems 
clearly to enunciate the doctrine of ultimate social ownership so far as fluid 
mineral resources are concerned. In the second place, the insistence of the 
Mexican Government upon an act of Congress rather than a treaty with the 
United States is not cut of harmony with the American method of determining 
the rights of foreign peoples under treaty obligations. In a famous decision 
rendered in 1888 the United States Supreme Court recognized that Congress had 
by cutting off Chinese immigration violated its treaty with China, but declared 
that an act of Congress took precedence over the treaty, which has behind it 
the authority only of the President and the Senate, and added this significant 
statement: "The question whether our government was justified in disregarding 
its engagements with another nation is not one for the determination of the 
courts. .. . This covrt is not a censor of the morals of the other depart- 
ments of the government." The Mexicans gre doubtless quite aware of this 


decision. 


in his recent address before the American Bankers Association conven- 
tion in New York, Mr. Thomas W. Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co. expressed his 
confidence that the administration in Mexico is "making an earnest effort to 
change the workings of that 1917 constitution so as to give the country a 
sound basis to work upon and its foreign investors adequate security." The 
moral. issue of the whole matter cannot be so clearly stated as would bs pos- 
sibie if cur State Department had declared in precise terms what its require- 
ments are in the way of safeguarding American property rights. It is perfectly 
clear, however, that we have here an illustration of the primary importance of 
economic interests in determining internationsl relutionships and of the danger 
that such interests may at any time bring a nation unexpectedly into the shadow 


of war. 
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A MESSAGE FROM THE FAR EAST 


One of the best informed students of Eastern affairs, who has been fa- 
miliar with Oriental conditions for a quarter of a century, has sent to the Ree 
search Department, under date of October 1, an impressive account of the pres- 
ent situation in Korea under Japanese rule. He reports a new spirit of inde- 
pendence and couregze sustained in spite of imprisonment and persecution and "an 
entrance of liberal end radical thought which is now flooding this encient hor- 
mit nation." Two forces are at vork shaping a new Korea: “the inner, silent, 
spiritual leaven of Christianity working through churches, schools, hospitals 
and institutions", and “the outward, iron frame-work of the stern, efficient 
militaristic rule of Japan." Japanese rule, however, has undergone a great 
change from the utterly indefensible regime of a few years ago with which the 
world has become familiar. Baron Saito, the Governor-General, is described as 
ae man of humane temper and conciliatory policy who has instituted many reforms, 
Baron Kato, the new Japanese Premier, is accredited with a fine spirit of truth 
and honor. "here is an increased measure of liberty of thought, of speech, 
and of the press; the inauguration of local self-government; the participation 
of Koreans in the district and national government; a creditable increasa in 
education; the abolition of whipping, and of the former forcibie attempt to as- 
Similate the Koreans; concessions to the national sentiment of tha people, and 
a manifest effort oa the part of Japanese officials for conciliation and friend- 
ship. ... Full freedom was permitted for open-air meetings which were attend- 
ad by from three to seven thousand people every night. I talked freely of 
world affairs, of recent revolutions and the new republics of Europe: o? politi- 
cal, social and industrial advance, and of the rising demand for democracy, for 
social justice, and for liborty throughout the world." 


The Japanese regime in Korsa thus has to its credit achievements which 
must be raalized in spite of the price paid for them in the liberties of the 
people governed. “An impartial observer is struck by the outstanding changes 
and substantial gains hero. ere is 4 new security that Korea never knew un- 
der her own corrupt and grafting emperor and offidéials, There is a new materi- 
al development, & new opportunity for advancement, & now sanitation, the intro- 
duction of more scientific farming, a new industrial development, the replant- 
ing of forests, oetter courts, much needed prison reforms, more honest official 
administration, and more material prosperity than Korsa had known under her own 
government. No unprejudiced observer can deny that the material gains of the 
first decade of Japansse rule, from 1910 to 1920, are remarkable. The popula- 
tion has increased from some 13,000,000 to over 17,000,000. The trade has mul- 
tiplied soven-fold. Over 500,000 pupils are in the over-crowded schools of all 
grades, While the children in the government schoscls have increased three-fold 
in the decade. ‘Ths number of commerciai companies have increased from 152 to 
5443; the factories show an eight-fold increase from 252 to some 1900. The min- 
ing of the country has increased four-fold. ‘the Koreans are undsniaby mors 
prosperous  voday than they were ten years ago. They have lost a large measure 
uf liberty, but they have gained a new discipline, a new patriotism, a new 
courage and a new national spirit." 


Tne writer pays tribute to the character and courage of the Korean peo- 
pie which have apparently reacted upon the spizit and temper of the governing 
nation. "ihe Koreans are a splendid people, nearty, courageous, independent, 
with their spirit tempered by much persecution and former injustice. ‘Tne ma- 
jority of the pastors and lay leaders with whom I taiked had been in prison. 
They counted this a greater honor than any university diploma. This new cour- 
age, enterprise, and patriotism were unknown by the masses under their own 
government. Side by side a new and liberal Japan und a new Korea with free and 
courageous spirit are developing." 
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THE PROGRESSIVE BLOG 


The conference of liberal senators and congressmen, several of them 
newly elected, held in Washington on December Ist, and the conference of rep- 
resentativa jiberals from various parts of the country, held on the following 
day under the auspices of the People’s Legislative Service, gave definite indi- 
cation of an important political trend. At the former conference there were 
thirty-three progressives and "radicals" from the Senate and House, including 
Republicans and Democrats and one Farm-Labor senator — Dr. Shinstead of Minne- 
sotea. Senator LaFollette, who convened both conferences, is regarded as the 
leader of the group and Congressman Huddleston of Alabama is its chief spokes- 
man in the House. The Coneressional group passed ® rasolution to the effect 
that "the progressive minded senators and representatives of all parties agree 
to meet from time to time and cooperate whole-heartedly" for the purpose of op- 
posing svecial privilege and restoring the government to the people. The fol- 
lowing subjects of proposed legislation were envmeratedt agriculture, labor, 
raiiroads, shivving, natural. resources, credits, taxation, amendments to the 
Constitution looking to the abolishment of the electoral college and the earli-g 
er meeting of newly-elected congresses. 


At tne public conference on the following day a resolution was passed 
deciaring the movement to be wholly non-partisan. This made possible an extra- 
ordinary alignment of regular labor representatives, liberals and radicals. 

The A..F. of L. was represented by Mr. Gompers and. others, and there were pres- 
ent representatives of almost every imvnortant minority political movement in 

the country. The immediate purpose of the second day’s conference was to 
strengthen the Peonie’s Legislative Service, which was organized to suoply overe- 


worked senators and congressmen with materials upon which to base intelligent 
judements regarding proposed legislation and to draft new legislation of a proe 
gressive sort. Mr. LaFollette stated that prior to the establishment of the 
Service every member of Congress had to dig out his facts unaided. This effort 
he said had killed Senator Dolliver and it was an altogether impossible task 
for members of Congress to face. It is expected that the People’s Legislative 
Service, which has been largely the product of Mr. Basil Manly's ingenuity and 
energy, will play a very important part in progressive political efforts in the 


immediate future. 


Senators-elect Lynn J. Frazier of North Dakota, the Non-Partisan League 
governor who lost his office on a recall, and Burton Kendall Wheeler of Montana 
explained to the conference ths plight of the farmers in the West. It was the 
alarmingly familiar story of potatoes remaining to rot in the ground and apples 
being dumped into the river bscausse of inadequate prices, and in addition, in 
the case of the Montana farmers, a car shortages which was seriously blocking 
the marketing of produce. Colonel Brookhart, the Senator-elect from Iowa, told 
the story of his election over five other candidates, who represented greater 
resources and had extensive publicity. He said that mceney was of no real value 
in an election; that he had spent $453 in his primary campaign and $835 in the 
glostion campaign, most of which was spent in railway fare, Brookhart, Wheeler, 
Shipstead and Frazier had all been bitterly opposed us radicals. Colonel 
Brookhart roported that the morning after election one of the papers, in a ten 
o’clock edition, carried a headline "Radical Candidate Leads"; the twolve 
o’clock edition stated "Soldier Candidate Wins." Dr. Shipstead stated that a 
short time before his election he had been asked if he expectea to win. He ree 
plied that he did, by force of public opinion. The retort was: "But public 
opinion is for sale and you haven’t the money to buy." Shipstcad answered: 
"Public cpinion in this case is bought and paid for. Thousands of farmers have 
paid for it with their farms and thousands of workmen have paid for it with 
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sir jobs." Govern r Blaine of Wisconsin addrassed the conference on the 

ls of our tax system. He called for the removal of the secrecy provision 
regerding incomes tax returns, and declared that 162 corporations in his own 
gtate hed withheld nearly half a million under the Soldier Bonus tax law and 
about two million from the regular income tax. 


Tn ita Snthusiasm for popular control of the government and equity in 
the adminisiration of law, the confsrence resembled somewhat the Progressive 
Party movement of 1912. I+ was at times marked by manifestations of an almost 
religious fervor. It was very clear, however, that no new party is contem- 
plated, and Senator LaFollette in sounding the keynote of the movement said 
that the aim was to proceed scientifically, step by step, supporting every pro- 
posal by adequate research and having regard to consistent progress rather than 
to party success. A striking thing about the conference was the frank state- 
ment of some of the speakers to the effect that there are no longer significant 
differences between the Reoublican and Democratic Parties. Not the slightest 
cleavage of this sort was apparent. The breaking down of party lines was made 


a matter of pleasant jest. 


The conference is to bea followed almost immediately (December 11) by 
tha mesting at Cleveland of the Conference for Progressive Political Action, 
an organization less than a year old, whose action, following the Washington 
conferences, will be of much interest and probably of much significance. 


THE NEW SENATOR FROM MICHIGAN 


Mayor James Couzens of Detroit becomes United States Senator in place 


of Truman H. Newberry, resigned, entirely unhampered by pre-appointment pledges 
and with the very warm approval of Henry Ford, who sharply contested the elec- 
sion of Mr. Couzens’ predecsssor in office. Mr. Couzen3 is known as a liberal 
and intelligently sympathetic with labor aims and interests. He inaugurated 

in Detroit a program of municipal ownership of street railways which has at- 
tracted wise attention. He declzres himself very emphatically a Republican 

but is not ready to indicate tho attitude which he will take toward new poli- 
Sical movements and alignments at Washington. To a rspresentative of the 
Christian Science Monitor he said: "It is too early to take a position on na- 
tional affairs, as a careful and well-thcught-out conclusion On each subject 
must be reached before declaring myself. It is too easy to rush into print 
with snap judgrents on every subject. I have had too much experience with 
other: doing this to fall into the same error. TI hope, therefore, that those 
weo are interested in my convictions will have patience until I can reach an 
informed opinion." There is reason to think that Mr. Couzens will find himself 
in general sympathy with the progressive bloc in Congress. 


THE CONTINUING RAILROAD STRIKE 


Industrial conflicts when they pass the most critical stage are common- 
ly dismissed from the public mind. The coal shortage is centering attention 
once more on the shortage of cars and the bad condition of motive power that 
have continued on some of the roads which did not settle with their striking 
shojmen. An investigator was employed by the Christian Science Monitor, which 
enjoys a high reputation for trustworthiness, to study conditions in the coal 
industry and his findings have been made the basis of a series of important 
articles in that paper. The article for December 1 revealed the serious condi- 
tion in the Scranton (Pa.) district due to the continuance of the shopcrafts 
strike: "Strikebreakers are now besieged in all sorts of roundhouse garrisons 
in this coal area, expensive bonuses from the railroads are paid to retain the 
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services of Fast Side New Yorkers who are taking the machinists’ places, and 

in some cases parlor cars have been put at their service for their sleeping 
quarters. Esch party *o the dispute has settled down to a long, weary, extrav- 
agant effort to wear the other fellow out. Meanwhile the public’s coal stays 
on the siding." 


An official of the Interstate Commerce Commission is quoted in the ar- 
ticle as saying that only 70 per cent of the normal locomotive power is being 
supplied, while the need is 120 per cent of the normal. Even on the Pennsyl- 
vania, which has managed by means of its own system organization to defy the 
shop crafts unions and maintain a relatively efficient service, the controversy 
continues and Senator Penper has been called in to mediate for the men. A msete 
ing Of employe representatives for the Aitoona works was called by General 

i Atterbury, vices president of the company, for the declared purpose of allowing 

i Me. Pepper to determine the employes’ attitude. A statement by General 
Atterbury concerning this conference appeared in the Philadslphia PUBLIC LEDGER 
of November 28 in which he declered the position of the road unchanged: the men 
must come back, if at all, as new employes. He said furthers 


"T told Senator Pepper that I would arrange a meeting with the employe 
epresentx*t ves so that he conld ges whatever information he wanted from the men 
themselves, When the meeting ovened I explained that purpose to those present. 
"Senator Pepper, who had brought the Federation officers with him, 
chen outlined his view of the situation as it had been given to him by them. 
It was a question in his mind, he said, whether the Pennsylvania plan of 
employe representation really represented the will and desire of the employes 
A (| or whether it had been imposed upon the employes. 
"The officers of the company who had been present up to this time then 
| witsirew feom the meating and Jeft the Eenator with the employe representatives 
and the Federation officers. After a three-hour discussion, it was decided to 
adjourn until a later date to be set at Senator Pepper’s convenience. 
"Meanwhile, I want all our employes to know that these meetings do not 
change and cannot change our position in any particular whatsoever. They are 
merely to let Senator Pepper find cut for himself the facts about the situation 
in which his intervention has been sought." 


HUMAN INTEREST VS. COMMERCIAL INTERESTS IN DIPLOMACY 


Concluding an editorial on the crisis in Asia Minor, the CHRISTIAN 
SCIENCE MONITOR on December 6 said: "And now the Armenian delegation at Lausan- 
ne comes before the conscience of the world to remind it of its grave derelic- 
tion. It has achieved an initial success, Ambassador Child has promised to 
present its case to the Government at Washington. As to the conference, it may 
safely be assumed that it has far more compelling matters - including petrole- 
sum - to attend to, so be able to give much attention to an academic matter 

like the establishment of a homeland for the harassed Armenians, either in the 
north or in the south of Asia Minor. It is in the power of the American Govern- 
ment to quicken the conscience of the conference on a grave dereliction. But 
will the American Government bestir itself to help the dispossessed, disinherit- 
ed, and disillusioned Armenians? That is a question which millions of Americans 
wno nave their country’s honor and its regard for humanity at heart would like 
to see answered posttively end in unmistakable terms." 
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RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
COMMISSION ON THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES 
OF CHRIST IN AMERICA 
105 EAST 22p STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The following denominations are actively cooperating in this Service: Baptist, 
Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, Reformed 
Church in the United States. The Federal Council’s Commissions on International 
Justice and Goodwill and the Church and Race Relations are cooperating in the 

preparation of material in their respective fields. 


TOWARD A SCIENCE OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


An extraordinarily useful statement of the social meaning of Christian- 
ity is contained in Bishop Charles Gore’s pamphlet "The Social Teaching of the 
Sermon on the Mount" (Christian Social Union Pamphlet No. 1, circulated by In- 
dustrial Christian Fellowship, London). Throughout the Sermon on the Mount, 
Bishop Gore says, Jesus aims at a social end through the elimination of indi- 
vidual sins and imperfections. "Real social reform, then, will proceed not by 
the method of majorities, but from small groups of sanctified men, like the } 
Apostles". Yet Jesus in all his teaching is “legislating for a distinct so- 
ciety; not for humanity as it is, but for the humanity of redemption .... 
"And we are to apply this princivle in single parishes and districts of 
| human life by endeavoring to concentrate Church feeling, and to accentuate its t 
moral meaning and requirements ... . I would strive that the Church in every 

parish should represent, not such and such a number of adherents, but the mor- 

ally best, be they many or be they few, in every class; or, to put it more k 
: truly, those who are honestly striving after moral excellence, and readg to q 
make sacrifices in its interests. The Church is not to represent public opin- 

ion, but to be the home of the best moral conscience of the community." 


Bishop Gore laments that the function of the church in “moral legisla- 
tion for its members" has been obscured. This is in part because "in the con- 
centration of interest in the Western Church upon the discipline of the confes- 

sional, casuistry, which is the application of the general law to particular 

cases, has been developed almost entirely with a view to absolving individuals. in 
It has thus become - necessarily, indeed, and rightly for its own right pur- \t 
poses - not an enunciation of how Christ would have men act, but rather a state- F 
ment of the minimum requirement, the easiest terms on which a priest can give ; 
absolution to a penitent; or even, when misused, an attempt to evade the plain f 
meaning of the moral law so as to keep slack consciences within the terms of 
Christian communion." We need, the Bishop insists, a new Christian casuistry. 
And of this he says: 

"The new casuistry will be a formulating in detail of Christian moral 
duty, with a view to sesing, not how little a Christian need do in order to 
remain in Church communion, but how a Christian ought to act. It will need 
combined labor of experienced men, who are before all things Christians, in the 
different walks of life. I think it would be possible, ... to form small 
Circles of representative men in each district, where special occupations pre- 
vail, or within the area of special professions, to draw up a statement of what 
is wrong in current practice, and of the principles on which Christians ought 
to act. A central body would meanwhile be formulating with adequate knowledge, 
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the general maxims of Christian living. I do not see why ten years’ work 
should not give us a new Christian casuistry, that is a general and applied 
statement of Christian moral principles.” 


This statement illustrates a point of view that is coming to be held 
by many churchmen. What Christianity aoans in terms of definite situations — 
social, commercial, political and industrial — is by no msans as clear as are 
the general declarations of ideals ani purposes commonly made in the name of 
Christianity. It is for this reason that a large number of Christian men and 
women have lately associated themselves in preparation for a Conference on the 
Christian Way of Life. They will seek to know what Christianity means in terms 
of elemental human relationships — in business life, in industry, in politics, 
and in international relations. They will encourage the formation of small 
groups of men and women in various parts of this country who will make diligent 
inquiry into the meaning of Christianity with reference to these areas of human 


activity. 


An effort is also being made under the auspices of the Research Depart- 
ment of the Federai Council of Churches to promote a practical study of ethics 
by the "case method", With reference to actual and typical situutions the in- 
quirics will be made (1) What conduct does the Christian ideal require? (2) 
How can such conduct be secured? Law has long been taught by the case method; 
medicine and nursing likewise; and social work with families and individuals 
cannot be taught in any other way. Business administration is now being taught 
at Harvard by this same method. A book has recently appeared, entitled "The 
Public Conscience", which is a compilation of legal precedents forming from one 
point of view "a case book in ethics." In such a study the approach is frankly 
inductive. The Department will welcome aid in: 


(1) The definition of present day ethical problems as they emerge in 
social relations such es that of employer and employe, business man and com- 
petitor, houssholder and servant, stockholder and wage-earner, white American 


and black American. 


(2) An account of definite efforts to solve such problems and to evolve 
with respect to them a Christian ethical code. 


The Quakers, both in England and in America, and the Ethical Culture 
Society in New York, have created an interesting precedent for a group approach 
on the part of business men and industrial employes to such an ethical inquiry. 
It seoms likely that such groups will increase in the next few years. 


JAMES RAMSAY MacDONALD 


According to British political precedent, if the Bonar Law conservative 
government should fail of popular support, the King would send for Ramsay 
MacDonald, the leader of "the opposition" and of the labor group in Parliament, 
and entrust him with the formation of a new ministry. Close observers of 
British politics see such a possibility in the not distant future because the 
present government, notwithstanding its ample majority, contains many elements 
that are relatively untried and may prove hard to weld together. 


The spectacle of Bonar Law and Ramsay MacDonald walking side by side, 
one as the head of the government and the other as the leader of "his Majesty’s 
Opposition", is extraordinary. It is as if one of the “rankest" pacifists and 
most persistent opponents of the war to be found in America were suddenly to be 
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made the leader of a strong minority in Congress, The New York NATION compares 
MacDonald’s sudden rise to power to Campbell-Bannerman’s elevation to the pre- 
miership after his opposition to the Boer War, and to the similar rise of Lloyd 
George in spite of his “fleeing in a poliseman’s uniform from an anti-war meet- 
ing" as a result of his opposition to the government in that war, "For Mr. 
MacDonald was fairly driven out of public life because he would not stand with 
his country in the war against Germany, A pacifist on principle, he declined 
+o sayt "My country right or wrong.' That the devil then took him upon a high 
hill and gave him a vision of the political kingdoms of the earth is well 
known. Had he, with his native ability, his skill eas an orator and a parlia- 
mentarien, and his handsome presence, but ‘gone along’ there is no doubt that 
he and and not Arthur Henderson would have been the Labor member of the inner 
steering ring of the Cabinet which guided the destiny of Bngland during the 
war. But he chose the lonely furrow; he preferred the abuse and threats of 
press and public, the reviling of the mob, the sneers and taunts of erstwhile 
associates, and was quite content to await his vindication." 


MacDonald is a radical who nevertheless thinks in terms of the nation, 
not of class or party. He is a "parliamentarist", not a "sovietist", His book, 
"Parliament and Revolution", is an impressive statement of British labor phil- 
osophy as against Russian communism. He has been quoted as saying: "Whether 
one sees progress as the struggle between vested and unvested interests for 
power, or the effort of the whole life of society for freedom, is of funda- 
mental importance, and the second view is that of the Independent Labor Party 
and of predominant British Socialism. The British Socialist societies which 
took the other or Continental view never flourished in this country." 


The Labor party now has 142 seats in pgs ase and very likely would 


have had more but for its frank advocacy, in this election contest, of the 
“capital levy", a direct graduated tax upon capital wealth, for the purpose of 
distributing the burden of the war debt. 


STOCK DIVIDENDS AND CONGRESS 


The financial section of the NEW YORK EVENING POST for December 9 con- 
tains an explanation of the "flood of stock dividends in recent months" which 
is stated to have "no parallel in the history of American business". The par 
value of new securities issued during 1922 represents more than a billion dol- 
lars, three-fourths of which has come from members of the Standard 0il group. 
The main reason for this extraordinary "“melon-cutting" is declared to be 
anticipated taxation, This is not due to the declared policy of the Adminis- 
tration, because the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report has expli- 
citly stated that no new taxes are being recommended by the treasury. The 
explanation is to be found rather in the fact that for two years "the proposal 
to levy a special tax on undistributed earnings of corporations has been 
broached from time to time. Certain ‘radical’ members of Jongress have been 
strenuous advocates of this scheme and have repeatedly charged that a policy 
of deferring dividends has been employed by prosperous corporations to save 
their wealthier stockholders from the payment of surtaxes on their incomes and 
also to conceal exorbitant profits." 


It is pointed out that insuperable opposition has developed to the 
sales tax and that the Farm Bloc forced “the retention of the excess profits 
tax for a year longer than the Administration desired" and the retention of a 
surtax rate higher than the Administration had recommended, A penalty is 
provided in the present law, in the nature of an extra twenty-five per cent 
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tax on net income, for accumulating surpluses “beyond the reasonable needs of 
business." The difficulty at this point seems to be that it is impossible to 
determine definitely what the “reasonable needs" of business are. If Congress 
is likely to try to remedy this difficulty by a more definitive clause in the 

tax law, it would appear the part of prudence from a business point of view to 
dispose of surpluses as rapidly as possible in the form of dividends, as some 

eighty prominent industrial concerns have recently done. 


dends themselves, so az to circumvent the decision of the Supreme Court in 
1920 that such dividends were not income and were therefore exempt from the 
income tar." 


THE TWELVE HOUR DAY IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY 


It will be recalled that President Harding last spring invited the 
heads of the steel industry to discuss with him the matter of the long working 
day which obtains in the industry for certain groups of employes. A committee 
was created at that time but no public announcement of the results of its work 
has yet been made, A statement, however, bearing on the matter was made by Mr. 
George K. Leet, of the U, S. Steel Corporation, in the CHICAGO TRIBUNE, of 
November 1. Mr. Leet said: "With respect to the employes cf this corporation 
who work twelve hours a day you are advised that the number is being constantly 
reduced until at the present time there are iess than 14 per cent who work the 
twelve-hour turn, There are difficulties in the way of its complete elimina- 
tion, but it is the sincere desire of Judge Gary to have work on this basis 
discontinued at the earliest practicable moment, In fact, there is a determin- 
ed effort now being made by the entire steel industry to bring this about and 
Judge Gary, himself, is the leader in the movement. In discussing this ques- 
tion it is only fair to state, merely for your information, that twelve hours 

& day in the steel industry means twelve hours on duty and not twelve hours 
continuous work, for the men are only actually working eix hours of the twelve. 
As to the statement that in some cases our employes work seven days a week, you 
are informed that this charge is entirely without foundation. The men in the 
mills of this corporation are not allowed to work seven days a week, although 
many desire to do so in order that they may earn additional compensation." 


It is difficult to draw definite conclusions from this statement, since 
the figure of 14 per cent was given by the corporation many months ago as hav- 
ing then been reached in the reduction of the numbers of men working the long 
day 

Judge Gary’s most recent statement on industrial relations is contained 
in an advance press story published on December 11, based on an article to ap- 
pear in the January SYSTEM. Judge Gary makes an illuminating statement of the 
deterministic philosophy held by large numbers of business ment "I cannot see 
other than good business ahead, provided natural economic progress is not in- 
terfered with. The greatest danger to the consistent and logical development 
of the couatry is in the possibility that attempts may bo made to substitute 
unwise and somewhat vicious laws of man for the laws of Nature, thereby inter- 
ruptizg the even movement of supply and demand," He says further: “It is to 
ne unthinkable that we should rear in this country any aristocracy of special 
privilege, whether that aristocracy be made up of those who sell the use of 
their hands, their brains, or their money. I am strongly opposed to special 
peivilege of any kind. The progress and prosperity of no nation can long en- 
dure if any factor in economic life shall be especially favored or punished 
or exempted." 


It is pointed out also, however, that this flood of stock dividends may 
stimulate the more radical men in Congress to put "a special tax on stock divi- 
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These statements, he presently makes clear, have particular reference 
to labor unions and farmer associations, which, Judge Gary fears, are creating 
class antagonism. One passage in the article is very significant if it is 
meant that the proposal it contains should be carried out uniformly and to 
logical conclusions: "The public is entitled to know the facts about the ex- 
penditures of money to influence public opinion. 

"The surest and wisest of all regulation is public opinion, but sound 
Opinions cannot be formed excepting on the facts. It is hardly possible to 
have serious industrial disturbance if all the facts are known, In the graver 
strikes of the last several years the facts have not been generally known." 


THE NATIONAL UNEMPLOYMENT LEAGUE, INC. 


An organization with this title was incorporated in New York this 
week, The organization call was signed by one hundred men and women prominent 
in the church, labor, social welfare, judicial and political life of New York 


and Washington. 


The object of the League, as stated in the Certificate of Incorpora- 
tion, is to advance the cause of human welfare "ty endeavoring to assure to 
every man and woman, chiefly through the inauguration of public works by 
Federal, State and Municipal governments when necessary in times of industrial 
depression, the opportunity for employment, thus enabling all workers to con- 
tinue to be self-supporting and to contribute by their wage purchasing power 
to the general prosperity of the country; and in furtherance of this object to 
advocate legislation and arouse public interest; publish and circulate books, 
pamphlets and periodicals and conduct any investigations useful or necessary 


for the preparation thereof." 


It is pointed out that for every man employed upon such public work as 
road construction, three others - men and women ~ are required in the regular 
industries of the country in making, preparing and transporting the materials 
for such project, It is stated that the problem is not one of employing all 
the unemployed on public works, but that the employment of ore-third or, pos- 
sibly, even one-fifth of the idle on such work would so revive the industrial 
life of the whole nation as to eliminate all involuntary unsmployment. 


As to the method of setting in operation such public werks, it is 
stated that it will be done by the usual governmental means of legislation 
through the exercise of the police power, right of eminent domain and taxation; 
and that neither bonded indebtedness - for short terms - nor taxation for such 
sorely needed public improvements would be felt by a people given the assurance 


of permanent employment. 


NEW PRECEDENT SET BY THE ATLANTA CHRISTIAN COUNCIL 


The Christian Council of Atlanta has recently promulgated an unusual 
report submitted by its Commission on Industrial Relations, The report is in 
three sections, the first of which embodied the Social Creed of the Churches, 
including the Cleveland resolutions on collective bargaining and industrial 
democracy, The second part of the report recommended to the Atlanta Chamber 
of Commerce and the local Labor Federation the formation of a “Good Will 
Council." The third recommendation was that money be appropriated for a study 
of living costs and of prevailing wages in the city of Atlanta. 
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The report was unanimously adopted, and the results of the projected 
study will be awaited with much interest. When asked his opinion concerning 
the Council’s recommendation to the Chamber of Commerce, a spokesman for the 
Chamber said: "You may count upon it that the Chamber of Commerce will go 


| more than half-way to meet a proposal coming in this spirit from the Christian 


Council." 


A REPORT FROM SOVIET RUSSIA 


An informing report on conditions in Russia was made by Bishop John L. 
Nuelsen of the Methodist Episcopal Church to its Board of Foreign Missions on 
November 20. After making the introductory abservation that a general catas- 
trophe is approaching in Europe unless America finds a way to assist in avert- 
ing it, the Bishop said: "Now as to Soviet Russia. I have heard again and 
again the ezpression, ‘When Soviet Russia opens we will be glad to do this, 
that and the other thing.' Soviet Russia is open. ... Five weeks ago yes- 
terday I preached three times in our Methodist Church in Petrograd. ... I 
had all of our p2stors in Russia together, and every one of these pastors re- 
ported that in the town where he is preaching the gospel our chapels are too 
emall to contain the crowds. I inquired of them whether there was any inter- 
ference on the part of the government. They said to me, 'There is not the 
slightest interference — we are absolutely at liberty to preach the gospel, and 
we have more calls than we can answer.'" 


The Bishop’s account and interpretation of the Revolution cannot with- 
out loss to the reader be condensed or paraphrased: “But how is it possible 
that there is religious opportunity in Russia? Has not Russia been decidedly 
hostile to religion? Has it not persecuted the church, and is it not still 
persecuting it? During the revolution some terrible atrocities took place, 
there ig no question about that. But then look at the background of the Rus- 
sian people — these 150,000,000 people — how they have been treated all these 
centuries, The nendulum wae taken high wp on ons side and tied with the cords 
of the absolutistic regime under which Russia has suffered, tied with the per- 
secution of all liberal thought and democratic action, and that pendulum was 
weighted with the sorrows and sufferings of these millions of people. Nothing 
was done +o alleviate their distress. Neither the Church nor the State did 
very much to lift un the moral and intellectual level. Every liberal movement 
was suppressed. If you want to see the terrible conditions, read the Russian 
authors who picture that situation and its curses. Then that pendulum was 
weighted down with the curse of those hundreds and thousands of individuals 
taken ovt of their families and thrown into dungeons or exiled to other parts 
of the world, and of the Jews who suffered under the heel of the orthodox 
Church, Then came the War, and that War shook the Russian Empire, and ovt swung 
the perdulum into svace. It swong way out to the other side, ond it smashed 
that absolutistic regime. But it also crushed thousands of men, women and 
Children. There is no question about it — the Russian Revolution was inde-~ 
psCribable with the thirst of blood. But a revolution is never like the pain- 
less extraction of a tooth; it is like a tornado, like an earthquake, and thou- 
sands of innocent people have perished. Nobody knows how far that pendulum 
will swing back again, and what the final outcome will be. The whole order of 
things is still chaotic, but some definite results of that Revolution have been 
established, and one of them is that now at least in ths principal cities of 
the Republic — in Petrograd, in Vladivostok, in Moscow, and other places - or- 
der has been established. One can move about in these cities now without a 
feeling of insecurity. When recently visiting these places we were allowed to 
go into any of the houses, institutions, museums, etc. I did not find half as 
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much destroyed as I had anticipated —- pictures, manuscripts, etc., all were in 
their places." 


The Bishop is confident that anyone who wants to wait until the present 
Russian Government breaks down will have to wait a long time, and expresses the 
opinion that "the present government in Russia is as firmly establishe” as any 
government in Europe." Nevertheless Russia is still in the throes of “three 
great movements combined —- the Renaissance, the Reformation and the Revolution- 
ary Movement." 


Bishop Nuelsen was begged by officials of the Greek Church in Russia 
+0 secure the sending of fraternal delegates from his own Church and from Amer- 
ican Protestantism as represented in the Federal Council of Churches to their 
Constituent Conference in 1923 in order that the Russian Church might have 
counsel and guidance in rebuilding its religious organization on a modern so- 
cial and democratic basis. The governing body of the Russian Church is now 
circulating the Social Creed of the Churches. 


A CHINESE SOUIAL SETTLEMENT 


A unique booklet is the Fourth Annual Report of the Yangtszepoo Social 
Center in Shanghai, China. This is probably the only institution of its kind 
in the Orient. The property which it occupies was taken over in 1917 by the 
Shanghai Baptist College as a laboratory for the Department of Sociology. The 
Center houses the Brown University School of Sociology, and provides, as an- 
nounced in the Report, "a fine laboratory for the Departments of Education, 
Economics, and Religion as well as for the Department of Sociology.” The aim’ 
of the Center is "to unite the largest possible number of community forces in 
cooperative effort for the community welfare." The cooperating organizations 
include several cotton mills and other industrial concerns. The staff of the 
Center includes sixteen workers. 


As to the constituency: "The people are engaged in cotton-spinning, 
weaving and dyeing, silk-spinning and weaving, in shipbuilding, in machine 
shops, lumberyards, and the electric power plant, and in factories making pro- 
ducts for export." The chief industry is cotton manufacture. The Yangtszepoo 
District has 125,000 people distributed along the river front. It is roughly 
comparable, the Report suggests, to Birmingham, Ala., Nashville, Tenn., Fall 
River or Lowell, Mass. or Paterson, N. J. Such a document as this gives a e 
rather unusual impression of the significance of the modern missionary 
movement. 
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WHAT THE PUBLIC -WANTS OF THE COAL COMMISSION 


(As released to papers for December 26) 


The Research Department of the Federal Council of Churches makes public 
today the results of an inquiry conducted during the last few weeks into the 
public attitude toward regulation of the coal industry. The conclusions, based 
on interviews and detailed replies to specific questions received from employ- 
ers, labor representatives, technicians, editors, educators, and church leaders 
in various parts of the country are suamarized as follows: 


1. The demand for a full and authoritative statement of the facts is 
almost a wail. There is apparently unanimous approval of the Government’s 
action in creating the present Commission. Even persons generally well in- 
formed who have lost no opportunity to read and observe, use such expressions 
as these: "I am in a mist of perplexity"; "There is so much doctored public- 
ity"; "The public finds itself quite without any dependable information"; "No 
intelligent public opinion"; "Complete lack of reliable information". The 
editor of a great metropolitan paper which has given much space to the coal 
controversy complains that "none of us has sufficient data yet on which to 
formulate a policy." One of the ablest members of the A.F. of L. executive 
writes, "If there is any one thing in connection with the coal situation which 
imoresses the thinking man, it is the absence of reliable and adequate know- 
ledge." Manifestly if the Coal Commission should not fill this need it would 
be distinctly disappointing to the general public. 


2. Fear is expressed lest the Commission may not pursue its inquiry 
to the full extent of the powers given it by Congress; that, specifically, it 
will not secure the facts concerning investment and profits. The law obviously 
contemplates that the Commission shall utilize the data in the hands of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Bureau of Internal Revenue and shall supple- 
ment this as necessary by direct testimony. It is likewise apparent that if 
the question of the relation of civil liberties to the control of the mining 
industry, with particular reference to portions of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, is not fully canvassed by the Commission, there will be much dissatis- 
faction with its findings of fact. The public is apparently well aware now 
that the crux of this whole matter in so far as the labor controversy is con- 
cerned, is the question whether the miners are to be allowed to unionize or 
are to be permanently arrayed against each other in competing union and non- 
union fields. Some persons recommend the latter alternative as a matter of 
public policy; others see justice only in the former, 
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8. There is a remarkably widespread conviction that what is wrong with 
the industry goes far deeper than those natural periodic conflicts of interest 
over wages and hours which arbitration might adjust. It seems to be generally 
recognized that because of over-development and seasonal demand in the soft 
coal industry some form of Government regulation is necessary. 


4. The replies indicate no organized public opinion in favor of Govern- 
ment ownership or of full Government control of the mines. It is felt, rightly 
or wrongly, that Federal operation of the railroads was accompanied by waste 
and inefficiency, and that industrial progress in general demands as little 
Federal interference as possible. There has been much talk of nationalization 
emong the miners themselves, but official spokesmen for labor are by no means 
of one mind on the subject. There is on all hands fear that the machinery of 
Government control would fall under political domination. Yet the cal sit- 
vation so clearly constitutes an emergency that many people are thinking in 
terms of regulation through one or more Federal agencies. The suggestions are 
for the most part not developed in detail, but the analogy of railroad regu- 
lation through the Interstate Commerce Commission has apparently impressed many 
people as instructive in this connection, Further, it appears likely that if 
the threatened strike takes place next Spring, there will be a general demand 
for drastic action. "I am against nationalization of any industry", writes a 
well-known conservative editor, but adds that "it may be that nationalization 
is the only cure for the troubles of the coal industry, and if the present 
Commission so reports, I should certainly be inclined to a favorable consider- 
ation of its recommendation." 


Because of the controversial character of the subject and the extra- 


ordinary frankness of many of the statements received, the names of the persons 
quoted are omitted. Among the most definite proposals are those of the presi- 
dent of a great eastern college, who offers the following plans: "It would seem 
to me that regulation might take the form of licenses to operators. The basis 
for the granting of a license should be, first, & guarantee of quantity output 
(this would eliminate the small mines;) secondly, there should be established 
a standard cost of mining (this would eliminate the high cost mines); in the 
third place, an operator, to gain a license, must guarantee a certain number 

of days work to miners. 


"To operate this form of regulation would require two sets of Boards. 
One Board would be Regional. Its personnel could be made up of one operator 
selected by the operators of the region, one miner selected by the miners and 
one man informed concerning the mining industry but not engaged in it. This 
Board would have charge of granting the licenses. 


“Another Board, with headquarters at Washington, should be established, 
made up of three representatives of operators elected by the operators, three 
representatives of miners elected by the miners and three men representing the 
public, appointed by the President. This Board should be one that would listen 
to appeals from the decisions of the Regional Board. In addition, this Board 
should determine the quantity basis for the granting of licenses and the stand- 
ard cost of mining basis, Furthermore, this Board could set up a sliding scale 
of prices for coal. This sliding scale would be necessary in order to lower 
the peak of production and to enable the operators to guarantee a definite 
number of days work to the miners." 


Of much significance also is the recommendation of a manufacturer who 
is the author of one of the most important demonstrations of joint management 
that have yet been made. He proposes an adaptation to the mining industry of 


= 
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the International Harvester Company's plan of government. He would allow the 
men to determine the question of unionization with entire freedom, He would 
have a joint council in each company, a national tripartite body of arbitration, 
and a government fact-finding commission. 


A discriminating observer in a suburb of Detroit which is filled with 
Ford Motor Company men — all "consumers" who are "growling over the unaccount- 
able difference between coal F.0.B, and coal I.T.B. (in the bin)" — reports that 
there is little sentiment among these men for Government control, of which they 
are suspicious, On the other hand, “the men believe that about one-fourth of 
the miners ought to go back to the farm (to relieve the excess labor problem in 
coal fields) and the rest be put to steady work and allowed to unionize for the 
sake of stabilizing prices and reducing competition between organized and 
unorganized fields", 


An unusually well-equipped economist in a mid-western university advises 
provision for arbitration as a permanent institution in the industry, and adds: 
"At the present time the mine workers are on record as opposing arbitration. 
This means, as I see it, that they are afraid of outside arbitrators at the 
time of a crisis, but I feel convinced that if the menace of unorganized fields 
were removed and a definite and conscious policy to institute continuous arbi- 
trational machinery were set up, the attitude of the officials of the union 
would be modified on this point." He trings forward also a technical fact that 
will doubtless be carefully considered by the Commission, namely, that a great 
manufacturing concern has found it possible to “store at one time from one-~ 
fourth to one-third of their annual consumption.” This suggests to him the 
development of a sales policy under some form of national control which would 
promote stability in the industry. 


A sociologist who during the war directed a government research organi- 
zation, deplores the lack of a disposition on the part of government officials, 
without reference to any particuler administration, to promote and utilize 
thorough-going research; the lack of continuous, persistent expression of 
public opinion on great industrial problems; and the disposition on the part 
of representatives of special interests at Washington to favor regulation of 
every industry except their own. 


THE RAILROAD LABOR BOARD - DISSENT AND REJOINDER 


Mr. A. O. Wharton, labor member of the Railroad Labor Board, recently 
wrote an opinion dissenting from the decisions of the Board concerning (1) pay 
for Sunday and holiday work for Maintenance of Way employes and (2) overtime 
beyond the eighth hour of work. He criticises the Board for denying overtime 
for service on Sundays and the seven designated holidays, and for establishing 
pro rata payment for the ninth and tenth hours when worked continuously with 
the regular work period, Mr. Wharton says: "The majority, in denying these 
employes punitive overtime rates for Sundays and seven designated holidays and 
for service rendered in excess of eight hours, are at variance with the trend 
of modern thought, Wise employers have quite generally recognized the justice 
of the workers’ plea. The Federal, State, and Municipal Governments have al- 
most uniformly recognized the principle of punitive payment for this overtime. 
Tribunals and boards of arbitration created and selected to pass upon this 
question are to be included in the long list, and society generally endorses 
this principle." Mr. Wharton declares that the discontent and unrest among 
railroad workers is natural as a result of such decisions and he cites the 
report of the Lane Railway Yiage Commission, issued April 30, 1918, which recom- 
mended a very sympathetic and exhaustive inquiry following the war, into the 
matter of hours of service and overtime, 
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To this statement, Chairman Hooper issued a rejoinder, dated December 
15. As to Sunday work he concurs in Mr. Wharton's dissent, holding that Main- 
tenance of Way employes should receive time and a half for Sundays and holi- 
days. He criticizes the general tone of the dissenting opinion, however, as 
follows: "The statement in his dissenting opinion to the effect that there is 
discontent among railroad employes, because they have not retained under the 
decisions of this Board everything of rules and wages that they obtained during 
Government contrcel is not impressive. Practically nobody elise in this country 
has succeeded in maintaining the prices and conditions of work and business 
built up during the strese of that abnormal pericd. Railroad labor and its 
representatives could well afford to mingle with their regrets over the com- 
paratively little they have lost, a large degree <f self congratulation over 
the great advances they have retained. In view of the sufferings and losses of 
the farmers and producers of the country, from which railroad labor has been 
largely exempt, the railway employes could consistently subdue their unrest ana 
devote their enthusiastic exertions to the efficient service of the peuple who 


are paying for it. 


"It must also be remembered that many of the railroads have not been 
pleased with decisions of this Board. Some of the most important decisions 
that have ever been rendered by the Board were favorable to the employes. For 
example, the Pennsylvania case and the contract cases, in both of which the 
Department of Justice at Washington is defending the rights of the employes on 
up to the Supreme Court. When the constituted authorities are being criticized 
for denying some of the Contentions of a given class of citizens, it would be 
refreshing to make occasional mention of the fact that the same authorities 
have been equally as zealous in upholding the rights of that class. A degree 
of fairness along this line would obviate class hatreds, allay unrest, and 


strengthen loyal patriotism." 


VIOLENCE AGAINST VIOLENCE 


Speaking in Benton Harbor, Michigan, during November, Rev. Charles N,. 
Lathrop, Executive Secretary of the Department of Christian Social Service of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, deplored the tendancy to deny radicals and 
Bileged radicals justice before the courts and to enact iil-considerei legisla- 
tion for dealing with them. Dean Lathrop’s remarks were criticized in the 
columns of a local newspaper, and on November 29, to make his positicn clear, 
he sent & statement to the newspaper from which the following is taken: "My 
first point was that the backbons of the 1.W.W. and Communist movement is the 
part of our community who make up casual labor, Casual labor means laborers 
who are drawn into employment when times are good and factories ars busy. The 
minute the demand falls off and the factories are less busy these are tne men 
who ari out of work. Seasonal labor in the harvest periods contributes another 
quota to casual labor. .. . Casual laborers have to move from place to place. 
They have no opportunity to establish a home or to anchor themselves in any 
normal, human life. They tend to become the tramps und ‘vagrants’. No one 
can say that they get a really square deal. As a consequence of their nard 
experience, these men are easily persuaded that the industrial system which 
produces these conditions is wrong, and they are ready to follow those who de- 
mand that it be changed. 


"I made the statement that this whole situation ought to be studied and 
that these men should be dealt with sympathetically. Instead of that, they are 
harassed and hounded and their bitterness grows deeper, 
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"It is a fundamental ideal of our democracy that violence, which has 
accompanied revolution in autocratically goverred nations, can no longer be 
justified as a necessary method of defending huran rights. . . . Suppression 
of freedom of speech is an offence against this fundamental feature of democra- 
cy. Withovt freedom of speech, history shows that men regard violence as the 
only means of protest against social injustice. It is to prevent violence that 
I am speaking with all the vigor that I can command for the protection of the 
right of free speech and free assemblage. It is for this reason that I object 
to Syndicalist laws, whereby men are jailed not because they have wronged the 
community or their fellow-citizens, but because they are members of organiza- 
tions which are protesting against what they consider to be injustice, This 
country would be in no danger of violence if we maintained our original ideal 


of civil liberties." 
POLITICAL PRISONERS 


The matter of release of political prisoners still drags. During the 
summer the President told a representative committee of citizens who called on 
him concerning this matter that he expected to have all the data necessary to 
@ disposition of the remaining cases in his hands within sixty days. It ap- 
pears that there was a misunderstanding in government circles in regard to the 
time limit and a recent report from the Department of Justice indicated that 
the necessary summaries of the evidence in many of the cases had not been com- 


pleted, 


A resolution urging action in this matter was passed by the Conference 
of Progressives held in Washington, December 2, under the auspices of the Peo- 
ples’ Legislative Service. In the aggregate a great deal has been said and 
done in the interest of the men who remain in jail because of their opposition 
to the war. The effort has apparently not been organized in such & way as to 
impress Washington. The following editorial from the New York EVENING POST for 
December 20 seems to summarize the real sentiment on this question: 


"The fourth Christmas since the close of the war might well bs made the 
occasion for release of the sixty-two men still held in prison under the es- 
pionage law. These men have already been confined longer than those who were 
convicted of plotting against the Government or of being German spies. All of 
the European countries have long since freed the prisoners detained under their 
war-time laws. In Bngland the sentences for such offences did not exceed six 
months; in the other Allied nations amnesty was declared within fourteen months 
after the armistice, None of our prisoners is being punished for an act of 
violence. Their offence was an expression of opinion in violation of an emer- 
gency law which now has been obsolete for the length of a full Presidential 
term. Some of these men, in the words of an army officer, were ‘convicted in 
a wave of hysteria.' They were opposed to the war. Their opposition was limi- 
ted to an expression of opinion. The war is over, Let them go." 


THE TOLL OF CHILD LIFH THROUGH ACOIDENT 


As a feature, and an impressive one, of the recent "Safety Week" parade 
in Washington, D. 0,, a conspicuous tablet was placed at the entrance of the 
District of Columbia Building, bearing the following inscription: 

DEDICATED TO THH MEMORY OF THH NINETY-SEVEN 
CHILDREN SACRIFICHD BY ACCIDENT IN 1921 
Ages of Children Killed : 
Under 5 years of age — 42 Each Citizen should pledge himself to do 
5-9 years of age - §3 everything in his power to make impossible 
10-19 years of age - 32 such a sacrifice in the future. 
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BOOK REVIEW NUMBER 
THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE, by George Clarke Cox. New York, Henry Holt, 1922. $3.00 


"A Case Book in Ethics" the author calls this novel book, which bears 
an enthusiastic introduction by Dr. Richard Cabot of Harvard. It is that, in 
@ limited way, and yet in a very significant way. It is a law book, a volume 
of carefully selected cases in which decisions by the higher courts define the 
law of the land in respect to the most elementary relationships involving judg- 
ments of right and wrong. Its limitations, which occur at once to the student 
of ethics, are unavoidable in the very nature of the inquiry. Admitting the 
frequent failures of the courts to render justico, as popularly conceived, and 
the fact that the public conscience often quits outruns legal precedent, it 
nevertheless remains true that nowhsre outside of legal enactments and judicial 
decisions is there a sufficient body of formulated moral judgments on which to 
base a study of ethics as a science. 


The very concept of a “science of ethics" precipitates a controversy 
which the author has no disposition to avoid. He is not interested in "norma- 
tive" ethics. The concepts of ultimate right and ultimate duty he assumes to 
have validity and they give meaning to his quest, but for his present purpose 
they are only a part of his objective data, He knows no science of sthics 
other than the descriptive science which concerns itself with the definition 

of the values men seek to conserve and the methods employed in such conserva- 
tion. Normative ethics, a prescription of conduct, is not science but mere 
casuistry. Thus a study like the present, as the author recognizes, is socio- 
logical in its nature. This "case book in ethics" is not a teaching device but 
a laboratory manual for the study of developing human morality. It is equally 
valid and useful for students having quite different metaphysical presupposi- 
tions. Such a study, Mr. Cox believes, must "form the core of any future 
scientific ethics." 


It will probably occur to many that the case method, in the legal 
field, is not quite so inductive and scientific as the author intimates. A 

person familiar with the method of our American courts in subjecting every new 
decree of the "public conscience" to the test of consistency with binding pre- 
cedent and constitutional prescription, even on the most technical grounds, is 
inclined to feel that the judicial method is more casuistic than the author ade 
mits, Yet this fault, if it be such, in no way invalidates the case method as 
here employed, for it seems to be the only empirical approach to the subject. 


As a principle of inquiry, Mr. Cox assumes that the purpose of a moral 
code 8 developed by a people is the enhancement of life through the defence 
of property, security, and liberty. Within these three categories he finds 


| 
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all his cases falling. The concept of liberty he elaborates thus: "The apex 
of my pyramid I have called liberty of propaganda, for if a man may not express 
himself, he might as well be dead.” 


By far the larger part of the book is devoted to the presentation of 
the cases themselves, of interest primarily to students of the law but very 
important for every person interested in the formulation of our moral code. 
The preponderance of cases having to do with the rights and duties of individ- 
uals and the paucity of material tending toward a corporate ethical conscious- 
ness on the part of social groups serve merely to show how far we are from 
possessing a code of social ethics, The author recognizes the incompleteness 
of his data — he has made only a beginning. Undoubtedly the case method will 
be increasingly used in the study of ethics. A demand is beginning to be felt 
for its use in religious education. It would seem to be the only way of re- 
deeming our present individualistic ethics and building a code that shall be 
adequate to the responsibilities of modern associated living. F.E.J. 


SOCIETY AND ITS PROBLEMS, An Introduction to the Principles of Sociology, by 
Grove Samuel Dow. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1922. $2.75 


Primarily intended for students just beginning the study of sociology, 
this book was also planned for the general reader. The introductory chapter 
gives a review of the several conceptions of the science although the author’s 
definitions are somewhat faulty. There is a resumé of the theories of natural 
selection, germinal selection, mutation, the Mendelian law, and a discussion 
of their relation to human society. Some statements are a bit unclear, tut on 
the whole the chapter is a good summary of current knowledge and theories of 
variation, heredity, and eugenics. 


The discussion of population is well done. The author then takes up 
the problem of immigration and migrations of populations. The treatment of 

the American race problem which follows migration contains a number of qués- 
tionable statements of opinions and of fact. The statement is made that the 
Negro in the South "has not rushed to the cities but has remained in an almost 
unvarying proportion on the farms," The truth is that Negroes for four decades 
have shown an increasing rate of urban migration in the South and in 1920 about 
88 Southern cities had ten thousand or more Negroes, to say nothing of the in- 
crease in smaller cities and towns. The loss of Negro population in the rural 
sections of the states like Alabama and Mississippi also shows the trend. The 
author’s opinion that the Negro possesses "a strong physique but inferior in- 
tellect" because his environment did not tax his intellect in the struggle for 
existence is too naive and unsound to have a place in a scientific text. The 
claim that the trend of Negro education is “away from higher education fitting 
for the professions, entry to which is difficult for the Negro, if not impos- 
sible" does violence to an array of facts easily obtuinable. These are exam- 
ples of a number of equally unsound assertions. 


The author’s outline of the evolution of social institutions includes 
good discussion of the family, the state, the educational and religious institu- 
tions, but strangely enough he omits a treatment of economic institutions except 
a few brief sections and incidental paragraohs. There are two full chapters on 
"Religion and Ethics" and "Education." The author holds that the religious ten- 
dency of man is considered by sociology as “one of the innate human characteris- 
tics affecting his life." While some of his statements of fact and opinion in 
this field are subject to serious question, he has given a full summary of 

man’s religious manifestations and development from a sociological standpoint, 
although the treatment does not have such merit as that of Ellwood’s "Recon- 
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struction of Religion." The chapter on "Hducttion" is largely a historical 
treatment starting with primitive and oriental conditions and tracing the de- 
velopment to present-day theories and practices. 


The treatment of instincts, feeling, intellect, social interest, con- 
trol and organization in Part Four of the text furnishes good summaries of ace 
cepted discussions from well known authorities. The problems of social malad- 
justments, inciuding poverty, crime, immorality, and the defectives are treat- 
ed in dus proportion. ‘One is rather disappointed, however, not to find a more 
thorough analysis of our economic problems either in the discussion of sconomic 
institutions or of poverty. The book has copious reading references at the 

end of each chapter, and a brief bibliography. G.H.H. 


ON THE TRAIL OF THE PEACEMAKERS, by Fred B. Smith. New York, Macmillan Company, 


1922. $1.75 


Volumes of travel-letters have appeared with such unfailing frequency, 
and with such similarity to their predecessors, that one learns not to expsct 
too much of them, This sheaf of observations and comments, however, does not 
fall in tho wsual category. The trovbled state of the world, over most of 
which the author travelled as he wrote these letters, and his spscial concern 
in this condition, gives the volume a péculiar timeliness and interest. His 
unusual opportunities for contacts with all sorts of men abroad, carrying as 
be did special messuges from the World Alliance for International Friendship, 
the Federal Council of Churches, and other organizations, as well as a person- 
al letter of recommendation from President Harding, make his narrative most 
revealing. Through his eyes we see what is going on in men’s hearts in most 
of the storm centers of international life. 


Everywhere the author found a great tide vf sentiment against war, One 
gathers, however, that sentiment, and not any practical expression of it in 
effective forms, was about all he found. For despite the shrinking from the 
thought of enother conflict, Mr. Smith records his judgment that present methods 
and policies among the nations are setting the stage for another holocaust. Es- 
pecially challenging is the report of the way groups in the Orient feel about 
the part of so-called Christendom in the war-game. They are quoted as saying 
that the "Christian" nations of the West, by their reliance upon military force 
as the way to national greatness, are forcing the Eastern nations also, in self- 
defense, in the direction of militarism. 


Europe, Mr. Smith reports, is in a state of "nervous prostration," all 
nations (with the exception of England, in his view) being unable to think in 
terms of Hurops as a whole and consequently building up all sorts of barriers 
against one another. As for the United States, he calls upon her to accept the 
doctrine of positive world cooperation instead of merely engaging in works of 

relie? after the damage is done. 


The motif of the book is a passion against war as anti-social, unbroth- 
erly, unchristian. And this is well. One feels, however, that helpful as such 
appeals to sentiment are, we shall not get far in abolishing war until the 
Churches set themselves to studying more seriously the hard facts as to the 
causes of war aud their cure. The inevitable connection between war and cco- 
nomic imperialism, the necessity for a new conception of national sovereignty 
and the task of providing a substitutes for war by building up positive agencies 
for the rational settlement of international disputes, call for more robust 
thinking end research than are being given to them. We need the appeal to sene 
timent, but let us use it as a stimulus to a more vigorous analysis of how our- 
store of goodwill can really be made effective. S.M.C. 
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THE MORALS OF ECONOMIC INTERNATIONALISM, by J. A. Hobson. New York, Houghton 
Uifflin Company, 1920. $1.00 


Although not new, this little essay by a great British economist, deliv~ 
ered at the University of Californie, is as timely today as it was two years 
ago and remains cne of the most impressive homilies that has been delivered 
to an American audience since the war. It is a frank appeal for American aid 
in the regeneration of the world, The author approaches his theme of the re- 
lations between nations through the analogy of the morals of corporations, "If 
& soul is imputed at all to a corporation, it is a leather soul, .. . emitting 
much less of the milk of human kindness than do the separate souls of its di- 
rectors and stockholders in their ordinary human relations." As corporations 
becomes impersonal and thus tend to be unmoral in their relations to each other 
and to individuals, so the nation tends to consider itself exempt from the au- 
thority of moral maxims. "Where are certain deeds which a good and honorable 
oan would not do even to save his life; there are no deeds, which it is admit- 
ted that a statesman, acting on behalf of his country, may not do to save that 
country." "Salus reipublicae suprema iex." 


Me. Hobson points out the fallacies in the prevailing theory that 
rations are essentially great competing trade organizations, a theory which is 
responsible for wars. First, Great Britain and America do not trade with each 
other, but British and American individuals and firms trade with each other. 
Moreover, competition between individuals and firws within a country is sharper 
than between the nationals of different countries. Trade analyses and balances 
miy be of importance, but their significance is not properly political. Sec- 
ondly, the assumption that nationals have a right to embroil their governments 
in controversies over purely private commercial interests, is without warrant. 
Generally speaking, the world market is not limited but “indefinitely expan- 
sible." Thirdly, it is a fallacy to assume that export trade is of more value 
tnan import trade. "It is not too much to say that, if the interests of con- 
sumers and the interests of producers weighed equally in the eyes of e¢overn- 
monts, as they should, the strongest of all obstacles to a peaceful, harmonious 
society of nations would be overcome." 


Mr. Hobson reveals fine feeling and tact in addressing Americans frankly 
on a matter of American policy, but he is courageous enough to point out tho 
consequences of a national policy of economic self-sufficiency. The question 
before us is one of “emergency finance based on an emergency morality." True, 
Anecrica may remain in isolation; she may regard the reverse of that policy a 
leap in the dark. He urges that it be regarded rather as a venture of faith. 


Me. Hobson recognizes the natural reluctance of America to grant credit 
for the rehabilitation of European countries without adequate guarantiss. To 
overcome this difficulty he suggests "a consortium of Kuropsan governments, in- 
Gloding Britain and the richer neutrals", all of whom shall be the guarantors 
of the advances made. “Upon this post-war cooperation between nations for an 
emocgency cowmerce and finance, or 1ts rejection, will depend not only America’s 
future place in a world society but the structure of that world society in its 
essential character." 


FACING OLD AGE, by Abraham Epstein. New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1922. $3.50 


This volume, by the Director of the Pennsylvania Commission to Investi- 
gata Old-Age Pensions, is a careful study of the problem of old-age dependency 
and the solutions proposed, It is a valuable addition to a library of social 
insurance. In the first half of the book the problem is carefully considered — 


— 
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the numbers of dependents, the causes both individual] and beyond the individ- 
ual’s control, and existing methods of relief. The fact that modern industry 
with its high-speed machinery has no place for the individual who has lost much 
of his youthful vigor is one of the great causes of the increase in old-age 
dependency. The analysis of wage and cost-of-living studies shows that the 
rank and file of workers have seldom had much opportunity to provide for the 
future. The study of industrial and government pensions and benefits from 
fraternal end trade-union organizations shows that these are uncertain, and are 
frequently on @ very insecure financial basis. 


The latter part of the book discusses the various solutions proposed. 
The reasons for and against voluntary and subsidized insurance, compulsory con- 
tributory and non-contributory pensions are fully given. The author seems to 
favor non-contributory or straight old-age pensions, although he makes no def- 
inite commitment. The schemes tried or proposed in various countries are ana- 
lyzed. Twenty-six foreign countries have already begun some system of relief. 
The amounts granted are so small, however, that one wonders whether they can 
solve the problem. For instance, in 1914 the average pension granted in Ger- 
many wag about $3.33 per month. The same year Sweden granted an average pen- 
sion to mon of $15.81 for the entire year. Great Britain at first granted 5s 
per week (normally $1.20) and in 1920 increased it to 10s. I. Me O. 


WE AND OUR GOVERNMENT, by Jeremiah W. Jenks and mates D. Smith. New York, Boni 
& Liveright, 1922. $1.50 


Here is a volume on civil government that is different. The attractive 
binding, the interesting illustrations and the text, which deals with the rela- 
tion of the individual to the government, all combine to make it a volume which 
will attract the reader rather than repel him, as do most textbooks on civics. 
It is the first volume of the American Viewpoint Series on various aspects of 
citizenship, published in cooperation with the U. 8. Department of Labor to 
assist in carrying out its plans for citizenship training. 


Various aspects of government are explained clearly without going into 
details as to minor differences in state and local government in different 
parts of the country. The method of approach to civic questions through the 
felt needs of the individual is perhaps the most valuable quality of the book. 
The photographs and drawings, of which there are over five hundred, give most 
of the information without recourse to the text. I. M. C. 


THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR'S by Guy Morrison Walker. New York, A. L. Fowle, 
1922. (4th edition, abridged) 60 cents. 


This Little book, which has been circulated by the United States Steel 
Corporation, has distinct educational value in that it presents with great 
frankness the position of ultra-conservative American business men in relation 
to the capital-labor controversy. It bears a secondary title, "A Defence of 
Wealth", It reveals a good deal of ingenious thinking concerning the origin 
of our present economic classes. ‘The traditional account of the production of 
wealth, Mr. Walker thinks deficient in that it does not sufficiently recognize 
the "intellectual element that enters into wealth creation." The social ¢co- 
nomists are all wrong in their contention, — "It has not been ‘labor’ that has 
produced the wealth of the past 150 years but BRAINS." 


The author’s concepts are quite individualistic, He is impatient with 
idealistic slogans, There is no such thing as “unearned increment". A man is 
entitled to what his brains can secure him. One chapter is headed: "The 


| 
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Laborer is Worthy of His Hire — But No More." These comments are typical: 
"There is no such thing as dishonest wealth. All wealth must have been hon- 
estly created originally." “There is not and never has been such a thing as 
watering stock. It is absolutely and utterly impossible." "The existence of 
so many millionaires is in itself evidence of the extreme carelessness and 
improvidence of the mass of mankind." "The law of competition may seem hard 
or cruel in its operation in individual instances, yet there can be no doubt 
that it is best for the race." “It is idle to pretend that competition can be 
preserved in some things and eliminated in others.” Of the labor program Mr. 
Walker says, "It proposes nothing less than a reversion to savagery." 


Extraordinary as they seem when viewed from the social standpoint, 
these views are undoubtedly typical of those sincerely held by large numbers 
5 of business men and employers. They reveal the social task of the Church as 
one of fundamental education. The book has this distinct merit, that it is 
outspoken and frank and makes no attempt at shading opinions that are likely 
to meet with disapproval from socially-minded people, F. E. J. 


PUBLIC RELIEF OF SICKNESS, by Gerald Morgan. New York, Macmillan Co., 1922. 
$1.50 


The question of providing adequate sickness insurance has received 

little attention in the United States. Mr. Morgan has rendered a real service 
in presenting the various phases of the problem in challenging form. He shows 
how the problems of poverty are complicated by sickness creating a vicious 
circle — the loss of income and the expenses of sickness causing poverty and 
the drain of poverty in turn causing sickness. This relation was revealed in a 
survey conducted by the Illinois Health Insurance Commission in a specified 
section of Chicago during the year July 1917 — July 1918: "The average amount 
of the family income was found to vary from about $750 to about $2,000 for 

‘standard’ families of five — a man, his wife, one child between ten and fif- 
teen, and two children under ten. For families thus constituted a budget was 
calculated, so as to permit expenditures for only the plain necessities of life. 
In accord with the purchasing power of money in 1917 —- 1918, — this budget was 
placed at $850. In case of families otherwise constituted, the budget was ( 
correspondingly increased or decreased, so that the amount would conform to 
the same standard of living. In this way it was found that about one family 
in seven was living below the line of bare subsistence, and of this number 
one-fourth of the families stated that sickness was responsible for their lack 
of income to buy plain necessities, or, in other words, their poverty. ... The 
I1tlinois Commission found that 20.9 per cent of all wage-earners lost wages on 
account of sickness, but that only 13.4 per cent of those sick had received 
insurance payments, while only 44.1 per cent of lost wages was paid as insur- 
ance." This survey also showed that the loss of wages due to sickness was most 
au frequent in the lower income groups and that in these groups the recovery by 

| insurance of lost wages was least. "The wage-earners, therefore, were almost 
always either uninsured or inadequately insured; and those who most needed in- 
surance, because most often sick, poorest, and nearest dependency were insured 
both least often and least adequately." 


Mr. Morgan finds that voluntary insurance against sickness, as found 
up to the present time in the United States is inadequate because; it has been 
more recently developed than life insurance; it is not so frequently called to 
the attention of prospects; it is difficult to administer because of simulation 
and malingering; the premiums are high because all of the expense is borne by 
the insured; it is surrounded by many restrictive rules; and the benefits are | 
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meager and limited to a2 comparatively short period, usually 13 weeks. The 
restrictive rules account for the discrepancy between the percentages of those 
reporting themselves insured against sickness and of the sick who actually 


recovered insurance. 


Voluntary sickness insurance carriers are; fraternal orders, (repre- 
senting 38% of those reporting themselves insured), trade union benefit systems 
(21%), foreign benefit societies (3%), commercial companies (21%), establish- 
ment funds (17%). Summarizing his discussion of this form of insurances the 
author says: "We have seen that no man, no matter what his income is, can get 
insured against sickness in any of them — except 2 few establishment funds —- 
without passing a pretty strict examination as to physical condition, age, and 
occupation. Secondly, we have seen that poor wage-sarners, who are most often 
sick, almost never become insured because they cannot insure with any carrier 
without actus] hardship. 4nd lastiy, we have seen that wage-earners who might 
insure do not as a rule insure, because, finding adequate insurance for various 
reasons almost never available, and regarding it, if available, as extravagant, 
they go to the other extreme and prefer to run their risks without any such 
insurance at all. Ina word, therefore, insurance against sickness is often 
not available at 411, and as it more nearly upproaches adequacy becomes less 
and less availatle on account of the expense." 


Exoerience with sickness inSurance in Denmark, Germany, and England is 
outlined and the lessons of their deficiencies °n medical relief are pointed 
out. The author then considers the two legislative proposals pending in New 
York State for public relief of sickness: (1) the creation of health-centers, 
(2) compulsory health insurance. fased on experience with voluntary sickness 
insurance in America and on European experience, he concludes that medical ser- 
vice should bs provided by state-aided ealth organizations, developed along 
the lines of pay ‘iispensaries and thas, entirely separated from medicei relief, 
cash benefits for loss «of wages due tc »ickness shouid be provided by compul- 
sory health insurance, This division of medicsl relief from cach benefits 
needs the careful consideration of all advocates of compulsory health insurance. 

A.H.C. 
NEGRO YEAR BOOK 1921-1922, edited by Monroe N. Work. Alabama, Negro Year Book 
Publishing Co., Tuskegee Institute. Paper 50 cents, board, $1.00 


The sixth issue of this valuable publication is quite up to the stan- 
dard of previous issues. The first one hundred nine pages is a resumé of what 
has been done in the Negro world and in the field of relations of the white anda 
Negro races of America during the period of 1919-1921. There was no edition of 
the Year Book for 1919-1920. Following this resumé is the historical section 
which includes an account of the Governments of Liberia, Hayti, and Santo 
Domingo, and of the slave and free Negre population in the colonies; then Negro 
Civil rights are traced up to the period of the World War. 


The sections on Negro soldiers, Negro education, and educational in- 
stitutions have been enlarged; the statistics on occupations, inventions, bus- 
iness, Crime, mortality, and population have been brought up to date. Some 
additional data on agriculture, health, and mortality are given with new 
graphic illustrations. The bibliography both of books and periodicals in this 
field has been revised to date, The valuabie information it contains makes 
the volume a welcome one to every person who wants a compendium of carefully 
Collated data in this field. G.H.H. 
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